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_ THE BANKS OF THE TAMAR. 
II. 


Beautiful 

Art thou, Pentillie, rising o’er the flood,” 

That round thy foot, involved as the folds 

Of the sleek serpent, leads a mazy course, 

As though it were a pity soon to steal 

The voyager from scenes so passing fair ! 

All eyes are fixed upon the woods,—the woods! 

And on that princely structure which they hold 

Within their green embrace! How bold the bank 

Of Tamar rises, with its Verdurous sheet,— 

Tree above tree uprushing! Gentlest airs 

Are playing with the seas of foliage now, 

‘And here and there clear green spots meet the glance, 

Like islands scattered carelessly between 

The billowy leafage ; and the sun 

Is shining over all, the skies are blue, 

And Tamar bright and placid.—--Carrinoton. 

——-J 

In our last paper on this subject, (p. 153,) we traced 
the river Tamar to Cotehele. The next place worthy of 
notice is Pentillie Castle, a noble structure on the 
Cornish bank of the river. The present castle, the 
seat of John Tillie Coryton, Esq.,.is situated on a 
bold knoll, which rises almost perpendicularly from 
the navigable water of the Tamar. It is a superb 
structure, selected from the designs of the late William 
Wilkins, Esq., architect of the National Gallery, and 
of University College, London. The building is in 
the Gothic style, and is chiefly composed of Portland 
stone. The lobby is said to contain one of the finest 
painted windows in England. - 

Near the mansion, on the northern side, is a conical 
mount, covered with evergreens. The top is orna- 
mented with a stone temple, and beneath it is a vault 
in which Sir’ James Tillie ordered himself to be 
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interred. A strange story has been told by Gilpin re- 
specting this interment. It is said that Sir James Tillie 
was an atheist, a man of wit, and well stored with all 
the ribaldry and common-place jests against religion 
and Scripture which are so well suited to display pert- 
ness and folly. In order to carry his scepticism a 
step further than his companions, he is said to have 
left orders to his executors, that, when he should be 
dead, they were to place his dead body, in his usual 
garb, and his elbow chair, upon the top of a hill, and 
to arrange on a table before him, bottles, glasses, 
pipes, and tobacco, In this situation he was to be 
immured in a tower, of such dimensions as he de- 
scribes, where he proposed, he said, patiently to await 
the coming of the resurrection. This is the substance 
of the story ; and we allude to it only to show how 
cautious persons should be in charging the memory 
of a deceased man with such serious and awful ini- 
quity. Mr. Gilbert, in his History of Cornwall, invali- 
dates almost every part of this story. Sir James was 
certainly buried there, but the story of the table, 
bottles, &c., is utterly untrue; while the will, pre- 
served in Doctors’ Commons, proves, that so far from 
his principles being atheistical, they breathe through- 
out a disposition fraught with the utmost submission 
Ao the will of Divine Providence, and a perfect confi- 
dence in the wisdom and mercies of the Creator. 

The Tamar then winds its course towards the south, 
and passes near Bere Alston, a small town in the 
parish of Bere Ferris. This town, although little 
more than a hamlet, had the privilege of returning 
two members to parliament, until the time of the 
Reform Act. The estate ahi ma by 
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William the Conqueror, on a branch of the house of 
Alencon, in France, from which was derived the name 
Alston. Henry Ferrers held this manor in Henry 
the Second’s time, and had a castle here. Martin 
Ferrers, in the time of Edward the Third, had the 
defence of the southern coast against an invasion of 
the French. From this family the manor successively 
passed into those of Lord Brook, Lard Mountjoy, 
Earl of Newport, Sir John Maynard, Earl of Stam- 
ford, and the Duke of Northumberland. There are 
several lead mines near Bere Alston, but they are not 
now rich in ore, although at one time not only lead, 
but silver likewise, was procured there. 

Not far from hence is the village of Tamerton, a 
pretty sequestered spot, but not remarkable for any- 
thing except an aged oak, under which a tragical 
deed is reported to have been committed in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, and which has formed the mate- 
rial for a metrical tale by the Rey. Mr. Johns, of 
Crediton. 

We next come to Warleigh House, the seat of 
Walter Radcliffe, Esq., on the banks of the Tamar, 
about six miles northward of Plymouth. The estate 
belonged to Samson Foliott, in the time of King Ste- 
phen; and afterwards passed into the families of the 
Gorges, the Bouvilles, the Coplestons, and the Bam- 
fyldes, from whom it descended to the Radcliffes. 
The house is large, and appears, both from internal 
evidence and from records still preserved, to have 
been built prior to the reign of Quéen Elizabeth, The 
south front has nearly the form of the letter E; and 
the entrance hall from its lofty and imposing aspect, 
appeats like one of the ancient baronial halls, 
the house is situated nearly at the point where the 
river Tavy flows into the Tamar, there are beautiful 
views presented from its grounds, An eminence 
vithin the grounds commands a view of the Ha- 
moaze, with the British ships lying there,—the 
churches of St. Budeaux and Landulph,—the junction 
of the Tavy and the Tamar,—with a long undulating 
line of the varied banks of the latter, bounded by the 
heights of Hengeston-down, in Cornwall; while on 
the other hand are seen the winding course of the 
Tavy, the distant landscape affording a view of Buck- 
land Abbey, and being terminated by the Dartmoor 
hills. 

The Tamar next reaches St. Budeaux, called also 
Budeokshed, and familiarly Budshed. The village is 
situated on an eminence commanding many fine pro- 
spects. The family of the Budeoksheds possessed 
the estate for some centuries. From this family it 
passed to the Gorges; and from them successively to 
the Trevills, the Trelawneys, and the Clerks. The 
manor house is a very old and dilapidated building, 
and is at present, we believe, inhabited only by a 
farmer, The church of St. Budeaux is a plain and 
simple edifice, built from the materials of an older 
structure. During the latter part of the last century 
the rectorship was filled, for more than sixty years, 
by the Rev. T. Alcock, who was remarkable for many 
peculiarities in his character. The homeliness of his 
dweiling was extreme; for every article of modern 
convenience was excluded. His drawing-room was a 
miserable bed-chamber, with walls that had been once 
whitewashed. Here he boiled his coffee, toasted his 
cakes, and entertained his guest at the same time ; 
who forgot, in the charms of his conversation, the 
wretched apartment they were in, and the time-worn 
bed on which they were seated, for want of chairs and 
sofas. It does not appear that this style of living 
arose from scantiness of income, but from penurious- 
ness of disposition :—he was, however, both a learned 
and an amiable man, _ 
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Approaching still nearer to Plymouth, the Tamar 
arrives at Weston Mill. This little hamlet is deeply 
seated in a vale at the head of the creek of the river, 
The creek presents an extremely gratifying scene whey 
the tide is up, and is gently rippling round the littl 
promontories : it then exhibits all the charms of a 
sequestered lake, 

We now approach the point where the Tamar sud. 
denly expands to that large sheet of water which, 
under the name of the Hamoaze, is so well known a 
a fine harbour for our men of war. At this spot ig 
situated Mount Tamar, the seat of the late Captain 
Sir Thomas Byard, well known for the distinguished 
part he sustained in Lord Duncan’s memorable vic. 
tory at Camperdown. The house is situated on the 
brow of an acclivity, and commands a fine view of 
the adjacent country,—the prospect being seen to the 
best advantage from some broken ground which rises 
rather to the eastward of the house. 

On the Cornwall bank now appears the town of 
Saltash ; 

Saltash appears, , 
Beheld with interest; for, though the hand 
Of boastful, spruce, and caleulating Art 
Has here no leyel and right-angled streets, 
And traces here no long unbroken lines ~ 
Of buildings uniform, there is a charm 
Tn thy irregular rush adown the hill, 
Saltash ! And the continued dotting of thy slope 
With gardens, which the hand of Leisure forms,— 
bode of flowers and fruitage, where repose, 
i recompense for years of honoured toil, 
aits on the sons of Ocean. 

It is thus that the Devonshire poet speaks of the 
pleasant town of Saltash. Saltash is built on a solid 
rock, with houses of the same material. The houses 
rise one aboye another in steep ascent, and at the top 
of the hill is the chapel, the town-hall, and other 
buildings, Saltash was originally made a borough at 
a very early period, and was in the possession of 
Reginald de Valletort in the reigns of Kings John 
and Henry the Third. From this family it passed to 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, Henry the Third’s brother; 
and these estates being afterwards vested in the 
crown, were by Edward the Third made part of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, which, we believe, they still 
remain. 

The Tamar is very wide both above and below 
Saltash, but here narrows to a ferry. A skilful 
pilot is said to be needed to traverse with safety this 
part of the river. Immense tracks of mud stretch 
out from each side, which, when slightly covered with 
water, are so extremely delusive, that they can scarcely 
be distinguished from the deeper portions of the 
channel. Parties have frequently been detained all 
night on these shoals ; fur if a hoat once runs aground 
there, she is almost always obliged to wait till the next 
flood tide, before she can get off. 

At the junction of the river Lynher with the Tamar 
is situated Antony, the fine mansion of R, P. Carew, 
Esq. This is a square massive edifice, built in 1721. 
The interior is commodious and elegant, and contains 
several fine portraits, by Holbein, Vandyck, Kneller, 
Reynolds, and other distinguished artists, In front 
of the house is a court-yard, enclosed on two sides by 
rows of offices, supported by piazzas, and on the third 
by a brick wall. 

Still farther down is Thanckes, the seat of Lady 
Graves, widow of the late Admiral Lord Graves, The 
house, which is unassuming in its exterior, is plea- 
santly situated at the head of a small bay, near sume 
fine groves of ancient trees, Admiral Graves was en- 
gaged in the action of the Ist of June, 1794; and for 
his services on that occasign he was created a peer of 
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Ireland, by the title of Lord Graves, Baron Graves, of 
Gravesend, in the county of Londonderry. He was 
also rewarded with a gold chain and medal, and a 
pension of 1,000/.per annum. Tlie following year he 
was raised to the rank of Admiral of the White. He 
died in 1801, after having spent fifty years in the 
naval service. 

We have now approached nearly to Mount Edge- 
cumbe, on the western side of thé imodtith of the 
Tamar. Mount Edgectiinbe has beet celebrated by 
writers of different classes, atid of different countries, 
for the beauty of its situation: It i8 a beautifully 
luxuriant hill, with @ mansion near the Summit, be- 
longing to the Earl of Motitit yy which was 
built by Sir Richard Rdgechinbe; abotit the year 1550, 
and is constructed itt the Guthié style, of ai oblotig 
shape, with octagotial towers At the fulit Cortiers. A 
modern wing; con a libraty aiid other rooms, 
has been since added to thé building; but as this 
part is hidden by & FowW OF Stately tres; it does not 
injure the architecttifal effect of thé initision, The 
interior possesseS SUiE SpAcibHs Apartiients, Amotig 
which is the noblé Hall, At the bottoii of the lawn 
on which the hotise is sittated, aiid close te the water's 
edge, are the flower gardens, cultivated in the Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian styles: This garden is céle- 
brated for its beauty in every respect: 

The position of Mowat Badgeetimbe with reference 
to the surrounding scenery, i8 well described by the 
celebrated French writér, Dupiit, who visited England 
some years ago. 

Mount Edgecumbe stands on an extensive base; it rises 
and projects like a promontory, forming the western boun- 
dary of Plymouth roads. Its sides are majestically shaded 
by some beautiful old plantations, and its summit com- 
mands one of the finest prospects England presents. On 
the east, the spectator beholds, as if beneath his feet, the 
road atid the vessels lying at anchor. The long narrow 
line formed by the town of Stonehouse is distinctly marked; 
in front rise the Citadel and insulated barracks of the Royal 
Marines, and in the rear the magnificent Naval and Ordnance 
Hospitals. Farther to the left, the Hamoaze sends off nume- 
rous and deep ramifications from both its banks, as the 
trunk of a vigorous tree shoots forth its branches in all diree- 
tions. Along an extent of upwards of four milés, its ptit- 
cipal course is filled by fitst-rates, frigates, and smaller 
ships of war; some entirely dismantled, others rigged, fully 
equipped, and ready to join any sudden expedition, at a 
moment's warning. Finally, to crown this magnificent pic- 
ture, the plains, hills, and high mountains of Devon and 
Cornwall, form on the east, north, and west, an immense 
amphitheatre of fields, meadows, heaths, forests, and rocks. 
The two extremities of this amphitheatre, extend gradually 
to the ocean, the immense surface of which presents no 
resting point to the eye, except Eddystone lighthouse.” 

The whole range of important buildings and towns 
on the eastern bank of the mouth of the Tamar, such 
as Devonport, Plymouth, Stonehouse, Stoke Damerel, 
&e., together with the Breakwater, the Citadel, Mount 
Wise, Drake’s Island, &c., are too important to be 
included in the present afticle, which has relation 
more to the natural scenery along its banks, than to 
the naval arrangethents at its mouth, Here, there- 
fore, for the present, we must quit the Tamar ahd its 
interesting associations. 





Orpza is a word derived from the Anglo-Saxon, which 
also comes from the Tetttonic, and yt ane judgment. The 
methods of trial by fité, Water, of combat; were in use till 
the time of Henty the Third, and the right of exercising 
them was annexed to several lordships or manors. At this 
day, when a culprit is arraigned at the bat, and asked, how 


he will be tried; he is directed to answer “ By. Cpe and, RY 
psy" ion 0 a Jur " i ‘ 
att the dtdeal, @hic 


Country,” by the verdict or solemn opi 
God” only, would formerly Have the 
referred the case immediately to the Divine Judgment, 
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ON QUARANTINE AND LAZARETTOS. 
II. Lazaretros. 

In our last paper we detailed the precautions which 
have been taken by our Legislature to prevent the 
introduction of the plague into the British dominions. 
We have now to turn our attention to countries 
Bordering on the Mediterranean, where Lazarettos 
have been erected for this purpose. 

. Lazuaretios, or Pest-house’, are establishments con- 
Structed to facilitate the petformance of quarantine, 
and particularly the purification of goods. They 
have usually a port, in which ships from a suspected 
placé iiay anchor; and whiet perfect, are provided 
with lodgings for the crews aind passengers, where the 
Sick thay be separated frori the healthy; and with 
wareliouses where thé goods iia be deposited; all 
intercourse between the lasaretts aiid the surrounding 
country beiig, of covrse; interdicted,; The lazarettos 
at Leghorn, Geiioa; ahd Marseilles, afe considered to 
be better than all others in theit arratigement. The 
facilities they afford to Hiavigitiol are very great ;- for, 
as ships froti stispetted places iiay discharge their’ 
cargo it the eet é¥ afé inot detaitied longer 
than they would be Were ther iio quarantine regula- 
tions. The goods depdsited it the lazaretto, being 
inspected by the prope olfivers, dnd purified, are then 
admitted into the at. 

It must be evideiit that stich ai establishment is 
strikingly different froi aiythitig existing in England; 
and many of 6uf most &minéit commercial writers 
think that England has miich to learn from foreign 
countries. en these subjects; among others, Mr. 
M‘Culloch remarks :—“ We do not know that many 
more important services could be rendered to the 
commerce of the country, than by constructing a 
proper quarantiné establishment on the Thames.” 

It may be interesting to inquire what are the 
internal atfangements of the lazdrettos of foreign 
countries ; and fortunately We can have these queries 
answered by the labours of one, to whosé name is 
attached one of the most enviable characteristics that 
a human being could possess: we allude to John 
Howard, the philanthropist. _ This truly amiable 
man, who, fully responding to the precept, “Oh, let 
the sorrowful sighing of the prisoners come beforé 
thee,” visited almost all the prisons in Europe, also 
directed his attention to /azarettos. He visited France, 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Asia Minor, drew plans 
and elevations of all the lazarettos; cénversed with 
the physicians of all the countries he visited, respect- 
ing the nature of the plague and the arrangements of 
the buildings to be used as lazarettos; and gave to 
the public the result of his self-imposed and almost 
self-destroying labours, in An Account of the prin- 
cipal Lazarettos in Europe. From this work we shall 
draw a few details, observing that the main features 
are probably nearly the same now as when Howatd 
wrote, although alterations have doubtless been made 
in minor points. 

At Marseilles, a port of thé south of France, is a 
Health Office, Ze Bureau de Santé, situated close to 
the port. In an outer room of this offiee, the deposi- 
tions of captains of ships are taken; who come in 
their boats to an iron grating: this book is open td 
public view. If letters, or orders for supplies, be 
brought by the captains who are performing quaran- 
tine, a servant, situated at an iron lattice two feet 
distant, takes the letter with a pair of iron tongs, and 
dips it into a bucket of vinegar, previous to handing it 
in to the directors of the office. 


The feraretts is on an elevated Kock neat the citys: 
quite élose to the sea, and comranding the entrante. 





to the harbour. It is of large extent; and among 
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THE LAZARETTO 


numerous other apartments, contains twenty-four 
large rooms for passengers, of which some are above 
stairs, and open into a spacious gallery. In these 
rooms are closets for beds, which the passengers and 
guards are obliged to bring with them. The guards 
are sent by the Health Office, and their number is 
regulated by the number of passengers of each ship 
which performs quarantine. The expenses of these 
guards are paid by the passengers: they act both as 
guards and as servants. The quarantine of passengers 
who come with a foul bill of health is thirty-one days. 
During a portion of the time they are permitted to 
visit the parloirs. These are long galleries provided 
with seats, in which the persons in quarantine may 
see and converse with such friends as may choose to 
visit them. The parties are separated by a space of 
ten feet, by means of balustrades and a wire guard. 
This wire guard is to prevent anything from being 
handed from one person to another ; and that nothing 
may be thrown over, and no escapes made, there is a 
double wall round the lazaretto. There is a bell, the 
ringing of which calls any of the persons down to 
these parloirs. 

Within the lazaretto are also the governor's house, 
a chapel in which divine service is regularly per- 
formed, and a tavern, from which persons under 
quarantine may have their meals sent to them, and 
which has also the exclusive privilege of supplying 
them with wine. 

Ships arriving at Marseilles moor at the island of 
Pomeque, where a governor resides; from thence 
goods are conveyed to the lazaretto in large boats 
kept for that purpose. Cottons, with a foul bill of 
health, must remain on deck six days, and for the 
next six days, the first bales must remain on the 
bridge in the lazaretto, before any others can be 
received by the porters, (porters and guards are sent 
from the Health Office as soon asa ship arrives). 
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After these twelve days the cargo of the ship is 
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AT MARSEILLES, 


brought in. If the ship have a clean bill of health, 
the landing of the goods is effected much more 
quickly. When the cargo, (say bales of cotton,) is 
placed in the lazaretto, the articles are exposed to 
the open air, the most costly being placed in ware- 
houses with open balustrades. 

We now proceed to Genoa. The lazaretto at this 
port is a detached building, situated near the city, on 
the sea shore. At the entrance there is a guard- 
room for ten soldiers, and a spacious bakehouse. 
Within are many vaulted rooms for passengers, which 
open into a corridor, where there are doors to sepa- 
rate the passengers of different ships; this corridor, 
which is about eleven feet wide, is separated from 
the internal area of the building by high wooden 
palisades. All the rooms have brick floors and 
vaulted roofs, and windows which have iron bars and 
shutters, but no glass. 

On the second floor are ranges of warehouses, 
about sixteen feet wide; to these warehouses there 
are spacious brick ascents on the outside, on which 
bales of cotton are opened and aired. There are in 
the front three towers, or elevated rooms; the middle 
one adjoins the governor's apartments, and from its 
windows he has a full view of all the internal area 
and corridors. The lazaretto has a double wall, like 
that at Marseilles, and between the walls is a burying 
ground. 

The Genoese have also a lazaretto at the Gulf of 
Spezia. 

The arrangements at Venice are very extensive, and 
will afford us an opportunity of mentioning most of 
the matters connected with this subject. 

A Board of Health was instituted at Venice nearly 
four hundred years ago, and has always possessed 
considerable power. It is governed by three com- 
missioners and four assistants, who sit in rotation to 
superintend the health of the city. The board ap- 
points overseers in different parts of the city, to 
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inspect the provision sold in the markets and shops, 
and to send in reports of the general health of the 

lace. The board also appoints the priors, or gover- 
nors of the lazarettos, of which there are two. These 
two lazarettos are situated one at about two miles, 
and the other at five from the city, both on little 
islands, separated from all communication, not only 
by broad canals surrounding them but also by high 
walls ; each of them is about twelve hundred feet in 
circumference. They have a ground-floor and one 
above it, and are divided and subdivided into a great 
number of apartments for the reception of pas- 


sengers. All these apartments have their separate. 


entries and stairs, and every range of them has an 
open court in front, with plots of short grass, but 
with no kind of flowers or trees. Various sheds are 
ranged round, under which goods can be presérved 
from rain, and yet exposed to a current of fresh air. 

When a ship arrives at the port, the board of 
health sends guardians on board it. These take a list 
of the crew, and also of all the goods contained on 
board, which lists they send to the office. They 
allow nothing to go in or out of the ship until orders 
have been received from the board. There are some 
ports from which a ship must invariably perform 
quarantine, from others the necessity for it is only 
occasional. A messenger conducts the captain on 
shore, without letting any one approach him, and a 
clerk at the Health Office asks the necessary questions, 
and, standing at a distance, receives the ship's papers, 
which are fumigated before he reads them. If the 
result is satisfactory, the captain returns to his ship, 
and may begin to unload immediately. 

If there are passengers on board, they are, after 
these preliminaries, conducted to the lazaretto, where 
they are consigned, together with their clothes and 
personal effects, to the hands of guardians, who assign 
them apartments during the time that the board of 
health deem it expedient to detain them. 

If it be considered necessary that the cargo should 
perform quarantine, the ship is unloaded, and the 
goods taken to the lazaretto. They are transported 
in lighters having no sails ; the ropes are well tarred ; 
and the lighters are rowed to the shore by the seamen 
of the ship. The Governor receives the goods, and 
consigns them to keepers and porters, who deposit 
them in proper places. Wool is taken out of the bags 
in which it is packed, ranged in heaps about four feet 
high, and moved, turned, and mixed every day during 
their retention in the lazaretto; and every fifth day, 
the heaps are entirely removed to a different spot. 
Silk, flax, and feathers, are treated in a similar manner. 
The bags of cotton-wool are all unripped at one end, 
and the porters every day thrust their naked arms 
into the midst of the cotton : the bag is then sewn up, 
turned over, and the other end ripped and treated in 
asimilar manner. Woollen and linen cloths, and similar 
woven fabrics, are repeatedly unfolded and re-folded, 
and occasionally hung on cords in the open air. Furs 
are kept constantly exposed to the air, and are often 
moved and shaken. Bees-wazr,and sponges, are puri- 
fied by putting them into salt-water for forty-eight 
hours; they are then free. Animals with long hair 
are confined for a considerable time : those with short 
hair are considered sufficiently purified if they are made 
to swim on shore ; while birds have to be repeatedly 
sprinkled with vinegar.—These are the principal 
articles which are considered liable to retain traces of 
an infectious disorder; and the time for which they 
are detained varies according to circumstances. 

The Prior or Governor of the lazaretto has a most 
responsible situation. Among his duties are the 
following :—He must see that all the gates and doors 





are locked every evening at sunset, both the outer 
gates, and those of the passengers, porters, and mer- 
chandize : he keeps the keys until sunrise. He suffers 
no fishing boats, nor other small craft, to come within 
a certain distance of the lazaretto, nor any communi- 
cation between them and ships that may be in 
quarantine. He must neither buy nor sell, nor make 
bargains or contracts with passengers or others within 
the lazaretto, nor permit others to do so. He visits 
every apartment under quarantine twice a day, to see 
that the passengers are properly served and supplied 
with necessaries, and that everything goes on accord- 
ing to the rules laid down. When letters are written 
from the lazaretto, they are fumigated by the guardian 
who superintends that department, and then handed 
in a split stick to the Prior, who then sends them 
off. He causes the porters who are employed in the 
expurgation of goods, to sweep and keep clean their 
respective sheds, and not to allow bits of wool, &c., 
to be flying about. The Prior must not touch either 
person, or thing, while under quarantine : if he unfor- 
tunately does so, he must himself perform quarantine. 
The Prior must not leave the lazaretto, except when 
called by the magistrate, or upon business with them 
relative to his office ; and not without express permis- 
sion, on his own private affairs. 

We wish the reader to observe, that although we 
have described these regulations as if they at present 
existed, we are not sure how far they are acted on at 
Venice at the present day, but have stated them 
such as they were in Mr. Howard's time. But, as it is 
our object to describe the general nature of lazarettos, 
we have dwelt at some length on the one which has 
long existed at Venice, on account of the completeness 
of the arrangements. It is probable that the revolu- 
tions which Venice has undergone, have occasioned 
some changes in these as well as in other of her insti- 
tutions. 





On, hapless Infancy! if aught could move 

The hardest heart to pity and to love, 

*T were surely found in thee; rude passions mark 

Stern manhood’s brow, where age impresses dark 

The stealing line of sorrow ; but thine eye 

Wears not distrust, or grief, or perfidy ; 

Thy tear is soon forgotten ; thou wilt weep, 

And then the murmuring winds will hush thy sleep, 

As 'twere with some sad music ; and thy smiles, 

Unlike the world’s, that mask deceitful wiles, 

Best suit thy helpless innocence, and lend 

A charm might win the world to be thy friend! 
Bow es. 


Tue highest intellect will be shipwrecked, if it rashly 
navigates the ocean of controversy, and pays no regard to 
the landmarks which God has provided. The lowest may 
be safe, if it keeps to them with reverence.——Portrait of 
an English Churchman. 

To me there never has been a higher source of earthly 
honour or distinction than that connected with advances in 
science. I have not possessed enough of the eagle in my 
character to make a direct flight to the loftiest altitudes in 
the social world; and I certainly never endeavoured to 
Teach those heights by using the creeping powers of the 
reptile, who, in ascending, generally chooses the dirtiest 
path, because it is the easiest—-Sir Humpnrey Davy. 





Atrnoves Credulity is nearly allied to Superstition, yet it 
differs very widely from it. Credulity is an unbounded 
belief in what is possible, although destitute of proof and 
perhaps of probability ; but Superstition is a belief in what 
is wholly repugnant to the laws of the physical and moral 
world. Thus, if we believe that en inert plant possesses any 
remedial power, we are credulous; but if we were to 4 
that, by carrying it about with us, we should become in 

nerable, page ne in that case be superstitious. —Da. Panis. 
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SKETCHES OF NATIONAL HISTORY. 
HOLLAND. 


Tne history of the seven provinces which, from the 
naine of the two largest, are generally known by that 
of Holland, is perhaps the most extraordinary of all 
with which the annals of modern times makes us 
acquainted. The country itself is an acquisition 
from the tempestuous waters of the North Sea, and 
but for the intelligence and persevering industry of 
the people, might at this day have been as barren and 
desolate a tract as that of the Landes of Gascony, on 
the Bay of Biscay, the cultivation and peopling of 
which is only now occupyiug the public attention in 
France, while Holland has been covered for ages with 
thriving cities, towns, and villages, and clothed with 
the richest cultivation as respects both use and orna- 
ment. But the barriers which the Hollanders had to 
erect to defend their meadows and corn fields against 
the wild waste of land floods and ocean tides, threaten- 
ing from time to time to swallow them up along with 
the country that sustained them, were but feeble 
emblems of the national virtues which they had long 
to oppose to the enemies of their religion and their 
liberties. So few in number were the Batavian Pro- 
testants who, under William of Orange, commonly 
called the “ taciturn,” raised the flag of independence 
against the spiritual encroachments of Rome and the 
civil tyranny of Spain, that Queen Elizabeth had 
thoughts at one time of offering to establish the whole 
of them in the maritime towns of England, And yet 
these Batavians maintained a struggle of eighty years’ 
duration against that powerful enemy, and at the close 
of that period not only obtained the acknowledgment 
cf their independence; but by the vigour of their 
government, the extent of their trade, and the wealth 
they had acquired by their industry, entered into the 
first rank among European states. 

When we find that in the year 1810, this same 
new-born nation, which a hundred years before had 
also acted a conspicuous part in opposing the ambi- 
tion of the king of France, had disappeared from the 
map of Europe and had its territory divided intd so 
many departments, or counties of the French empire, 
we may well ask by what steps there could have taken 
place so rapid a downfall, and what lessons the Divine 
Providence would have the nations learn from a 
humiliation so astounding and so complete. 

The latest and the wisest historians of Holland are 
very explicit on this point. As they trace back the 
early glories of their country to the elevating and 
energy-giving influence of religious principles, diffused 
among the people, associated with all their institutions, 
and mingling with all their public and private actions, 
so they trace the progress of their national decline 
from the engrossing effects of successful industry, the 
corrupting influence of maxims and fashions intro- 
duced from other countries, and particularly from 
France, during that long neutralitity which Holland 
enjoyed towards the middle of the eighteenth century, 
while her neighbours were at war, and by the gradual 
substitution of non-religious for religious and Protest- 
ant principles in her national and municipal institu- 
tions and laws. 

But let the Hollanders speak for themselves. The 
following passage from an anonymous author, said to 
be the able editor of the Archives of the House of 
Orange, appeared in a periodical work, dated 7th May, 
18-1. 


In contemplating our history, we cannot but perceive that 
the greatness of the United Netherlands owed its brightest 
lustre to the Reformed Chureh of Christ. This is an 
historical truth, a truth none ever questioned until history 
was forced into the service of infidelity. The Dutch com- 
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1 raee sprang from the battles waged in defence of the 
aith. 

sty towards God was the amy | principle of the country ; 
by it the national character was formed, and with it, as : 
leading trait, whatever was striking and peculiar iti that 
character was associated. Our country’s prosperity at hottie, 
and the réspect it enjoyed abroad, must be ascribed to the 
energy with which the people were inspired in battling fo¢ 
the trie religion; and what was done for the purpose of 
removing differences from the Church; and the wars with 
Spain and France, had the establishment of pure Protest- 
antism for their object. What made the famiiy of Orange 
Nassau pectiliarly beloved was the fidelity it showed in 
guarding tle Church from the poison of heresy, from éi: 
croachments oh its liberties, and ftom foreign attacks; 
Religion lay at the foundation of the state, as once indeed 
was the case everywhere, but in Holland, more than any, 
where else, it was transfused throughout every part of 
society, and under the banner of the Protestant faith, free. 
dom, toleration, prosperity, and national; power and greatness, 
were amply diffused and augmented. 

But for nations, as well as men, tinbroken prosperity ig 
fraught with temptations against which ours was not always 
proof. The fifty years that followed the peace of Utrecht, 
in 1713, was a period of tranquillity at home and peace 
abroad. Trade produced immense profits; wealth brought 
luxury in its train, and luxury led to corruption of manners, 
Selfishness and-a decay of all interest in things of general 
importance and of an elevating tendency, became the lead- 
ing character of the times. The moral condition of the 
nation and of the Church may be gathered from the litera- 
ture of that period ; it was remarkable for the insignificanep 
of its productions, and this, it may well be believed, 
affected the vitality of the Christian faith. With a decline 
of heart-felt interest in all that concerned religion, there 
was & proportionate decline in the powers of national resist- 
ance to foreign influences, in moral counteractions to the 
inordinate pursuit of wealth, and in preservatives against 
infidelity. 

No Briton at the present day can well peruse the 
above passage without asking himself what have been 
the moral effects on his own country of the tran- 
quillity at home and peace abroad, which have 
marked the period of twenty years that has elapsed 
since 1815, being just half that of fifty, during which 
there were introduced into Holland all those evil 
elements which prepared that country for a rapid and 
a fearful fall. How many of the harbingers of that 
fall are already discernible amongst us ;— inordinate 
pursuit of gain, luxury followed by licentious manners, 
selfishness, heedlessness about the concerts of religion 
and the Church, the decay of noble and elevating 
feelings, a literature abounding in shallow and insig- 
nificant productions, a decline in our powers of resist- 
ance to foreign influences, in moral counteractions to 
avarice, and in the antagonist influences to infidelity, 

The Dutch writer of our own days is fully borne 
out in his remarks by the testimony of the few who, 
living at the time when these changes were in progress, 
had the sagacity to perceive and the fidelity to 
denounce their fatal tendency. In Van de Wynpersse’s 
Demonstration of the True and Eternal Divinity of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, published in the latter part of the 
last century, the author gives the following striking 
picture of the moral state of Holland, immediately 
preceding those political changes which ended in its 
being blotted out of the map of Europe. 


The diligent and daily reading of God's word, both in the 
family and in the closet, so much in esteem among Pro- 
testants immediately after the Reformation, is exceedingly 
rare. A torrent of new publications, less fitted to instruct 
than to amuse, to gratify an idle curiosity, and to encourage 
a frivolous waste of precious time, has banished the Bible. 
Children, after a short and deféctive education, sich as they 
themselves are apt to despise, are allowed publicly to profess 
the religion to which they have been aceustomed by joining 1a 
the holy communion ; but in so superficial a manner that the 
least banter in libertine company suffices to unhinge every 
good principle and to efface every good impression. Such 
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professing Christians, as also people of rank, though in other 
matters learned and intelligent, continue in the same beaten 
path, attend church, and adhere to the doctrines taught there; 
put, never examining the foundations of their faith, they 
remain unsettled, and fall before the first assaults of infi- 
delity. Though the principles of the English deists, men 
whose philosophical talents were displayed in a dry and 
unpopular style, made not so much progress on the conti- 
nent, many libertine Frenchmen attacked the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the doctrines of Christianity, not by grave argu- 
mentation, but by artful insinuations, witty allusions, 
judicrous representations, banter, and ridicule; and these 
modes of attack greatly influenced those persons especially 
who had been fashionably educated. Their profane sneers 
and ill-applied wit infused the poison of scepticism into 
the unguarded, and to undo the mischief required deeper 
investigation than they were either able or willing to 
undertake. 


Such being the moral condition of the country, can 
we wonder that the Hollanders became discontented 
and seditious; ascribed their grievances, which were 
for the most part imaginary, to the very principles and 
institutions which had carried their fathers to such a 
pitch of greatness, but which their degenerate sons 
regarded as a wearisome yoke; and ran, headlong 
into those plausible theories about liberty and equality, 
which, though contradicted at once by Holy Scripture 
and by common sense, easily caught the fancies of 
men too vain and arrogant to submit to be taught by 
either? Losing the favour of the Almighty, who for 
nearly two centuries had distinguished them by many 
extraordinary national deliverances, and given them 
to enjoy a course of tranquillity at home and success- 
ful commerce abroad, altogether unprecedented for a 
country of such narrow extent and recent origin, they 
fell under the guidance of a party which led them 
from downfall to downfall. In the war of American 
independence, after much mean shuffling and under- 
hand assistance to our enemies, they drew on them- 
selves a declaration of war from our government, and 
after suffering little less than we did in the course of 
the war, and that was not little, they became the only 
party at the peace of 1783, which came off, not 
benefited, but deeply and permanently injured. — 

* Cursed with mutual jealousies and internal divisions, 
they ceased to command the respect of their neigh- 
bours, and after being at the point of attaching them- 
selves in separate provinces to other countries, Zealand 
to England, North and South Holland to France, and 
Guelderland to Prussia, a Prussian army marched in 
upon them and quelled their divisions. Their subse- 
quent history down to 1810, when Napoleon visited 
Amsterdam, was nothing but a succession of losses 
and disgraces. The element, water, which had op 
several occasions saved their independence by being 
made to flood the country, was by the Divine Provi- 
dence turned to their destruction : a fleet which might 
have proved their salvation, having been fixed by an 
unprecedently severe frost, in the ice, and in that 
position attacked and made prize of by a body of 
French cavalry. Instead of ruling extensive colonies, 
they ceased to govern themselves. The jealousy of 
the tyrant, who in his lust of empire, had included 
all Holland in the territories of France, would not 
allow them to oceupy even subordinate offices in the 
administration of the country. The soldiers which 
ought to have assisted the arms of their ancient ally 
In opposing French aggression, were swept off by 

ousands to swell the emperor's armies, and add to 
the vietiras of his wars. Their trade, once so flourish- 
ing, dwindled down to petty smuggling with England, 
- 7 ory which many Dutch seamen joined 

r Heets, and fought gallantly under our Jervises 
yr but both the smuggling and the deser- 

reaching the knowledge of Napoleon, became | 
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pretexts for new and oppressive severities. Yet it was 
during these calamities that many of the . Hollanders 
seemed to awaken from the dreams of a false philo- 
sophy, returned to the principles of their fathers, and 
to their fathers’ God. Then, too, the attention of the 
public-spirited and influential was turned from the 
imaginary to the real evils of society. The education 
of the people, the improvement of prisons, the care of 
the poor, and various other objects of philanthropy, 
gave anew direction to the public mind, and prepared 
the country for a right enjoyment of its now re- 
covered independence. H. 


PAST——-PRESENT—FUTURE. 


Tue time when I played with the king-cup flowers ; 
Those golden gifts of summer hours ; 

The time when I danced o’er the purple heath, 

And scarcely felt the earth beneath ; 

And smilingly looked to the sky above, 

That spread o’er me in cloudless love ; 

When my step was as light as the roving wind, 
That kissed the flowers in my tresses twined ; 
When my eyes, undimmed by a dark tear, shone :— 
That blessed time is gone,—is gone. 


The time when I loved to sit at noon, 

And hearken to the woodbird’s tune : 

‘When the flowers and leaves upon each tree 
Were more than flowers and leaves to me; 
When my spirit in fancy floated along, 

And around my heart was a dream of song ; 
The time when I lay by the river’s side, 

That had words for me in its murmuring tide; 
‘When my life, like the waves of that stream, went on, 
Bright, pure, and sparkling,—is gone,—is gone, 
And the hours of darkness and days of gloom, 
That shadow and shut out joy, are come : 

And there’s a mist on the laughing sea, 

And the flowers and leaves are nought to me, 
And on my brow are furrows left, 

And my lip of rose and smile is reft, 

And the time of gray hairs and trembling limbs, 
And the time when sorrow the bright eye dims, 
And the time when death seems nought to fear ; 
Se sad a life—is here,—is here. 


But the time when the quiet grave shall be 
A haven, a resting-place, for me, 
When the strong ties of earth are wrenched, 
And the burning fever of life is quenched, 
When the spirit shall leave its mortal mould, 
And face to face its God behold, 
When around it joy and gladness shall flow, 
Purer than ever it felt below, 
When heaven shall be for ever its home,— 
Oh! this holiest time is still to come! 

Miss M. A. Brownz. 


Tue strength of ail sciences, which consisteth in their 
harmony, each supporting the other, is as the strength of 
the old man’s fagot in the band; for were it not better for 
a man in afair room to set up one great light, or branching 
candlestick of lights, than to go about with a small watch- 
candle into every corner?—-Lorp Bacon. 


Tuey are happy who hive not taken up their rest ina 
world fluctuating as the sea, and passing away with the 
rapidity of a-river.—-Cow Per s Lerrzrs. 

Tue world has its objects of admiration, and God has 
objects of his love. ose: make a noise and perish; and 
these weep silently for a short season and live for ever.— 
Cowper's Lzerrzrs. 


Nations must be punished in this world, for they have no 
future. 


os 


Lirgraturg isa mere step to knowledge; and the error 
often lies in our identifying one with the other. Literature 
mes perhaps, make us vain: true knowledge must render 
us humble-——Mrs, Sanprorp. 








THE GOAT-MOTH CATERPILLAR, 
(Cossus lignizerda.) 





Tue Goat-Moth is common in various parts of the 
south of England, and is one of the largest species of 
British night-moths, measuring, across the expanded 
wings, from three inches to three inches and a half. 
It is of a gray colour, with numerous dark spots and 
lines on the upper wings. The under pair of wings 
are of a dull brown colour. The larva, or caterpillar 
state of this moth, is that in which it is most com- 
monly seen: it is nearly three inches long at its full 
size, and is of a dingy yellow colour, partially blended 
with red, and marked with black spots. 

This caterpillar has the power, in common with all 
the caterpillars of butterflies, moths, &c., of spinning 
silk for its protection and convenience, Thus, if blown 
from its favourite situation on the willow-tree, by a 
sudden gust of wind, the caterpillar breaks its fall by 
instantaneously producing its rope of silk, by which 
it not only descends to the earth without ‘injury, but 
has the means of regaining its situation at pleasure. 
> The means by which the insect is enabled to ascend 
this thread of its own spinning are supplied by the 
peculiar structure of its legs, the fore-legs being fur- 
nished with a curved claw, and the hind-legs con- 
structed on the principle of forming a vacuum, so as 
to take a very firm hold, as in the case of the foot of 
the common fly. The larve of many insects assume 
their perfect state after passing one year in the cater- 
pillar form, but three years are required br the goat- 
moth from the time it leaves the egg till it arrives at 
the winged state, and during this long period it com- 
mits much devastation within ‘the tree which it has 
taken for its abode. When a great nuwnber of these 
insects take possession of an ash or a willow, they 
frequently bore holes in it in all directions, by means 
of their strong mandibles or jaws, so as to weaken the 
tree, and increase its liability to decay. The yourz 
and imperfected inseets mine their way through the 
solid timber, and obtain their nutriment from it; while 
those which are approaching maturity no longer pro- 
ceed with the work, but out of the materials already 
obtained, form a case in which to envelope themselves, 
and so await their final change.: Through the greater 
part of its life, however, this insect is carrying on its 
destructive work, and secretly sapping the foundations 
of some of our beautiful veyzetable structures, from 
whence comes its name of /ligniperda, or wood-des- 
troyer. The term cossus signifies merely a worm 
found in wood, and it has been imagined that the 
insect we are describing is the same which was prized, 
in its larva state, by the Roman epicures, and used by 
them as an article of food. If such were really the 
case, we cannot but feel some surprise at their choice, 
seeing that the caterpillar of the goat-moth, on account 
of its size and colour, as well as the peculiarly dis- 
agreeable odour which it emits, is one of the Jast of 
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the insect race that.would inyite our fancy imthat way, 
This odour isso powerful as to be perceptible in the 
air of the neighbourhood where the @aterpillars 
abound, and to remain on the hand touched by them, 
notwithstanding repeated washings. From some re. 
semblance in this scent to that of the goat, the insect 
has been called the goat-moth, though it is during its 
caterpillar state that the peculiarity exists. 

The celebrated Lyonnet has made this caterpillar 
the subject of very minute dissections, and has pub- 
lished a quarto volume on its history alone, which 
volume .is illustrated by numerous beautiful plates, 
drawn and engraved by himself. The structure of 
silk-spinning caterpillars is wholly different from that 
of warm-blooded animals. The spinning apparatus 
is near the mouth, for the insect has no lungs, and 
breathes, not by the mouth, but by air-holes in the 
sides, eighteen in number. The silk bags are long 
floating vessels, containing a sort of liquid gum, which 
hardens on being exposed to the air. These are in 
most cases longer than the body of the insect, and 
consequently lie in a convoluted state, like the intes- 
tines of four-footed animals, 

The Cossus ligniperda, living as it does in the wood 
of trees, requires very little silk, and the bag is found 
much shorter in this insect than in many others. The 
silkworm is not above half the size of, the goat-moth 
caterpillar, yet its silk-bag is four times as long. 
The spinneret was discovered by Lyonnet on minute 
dissection to consist of two tubes, united into one 
before their termination. It is shaped at the end 
somewltat like a writing pen, but with less slope, and 
is admirably fitted for being applied to objects to 
which it may be required to attach silk. Having fixed 
the first drop of gum in the desired situation, the 
insect fearlessly lets itself fall, and thus draws out a 
long thread of the fluid, which dries, and acquires 
consistence and strength immediately. The whole of 
Lyonnet's laborious researches, carried on for several 
years, led, as he himself assures us, to the destruc- 
tion of only one caterpillar. — a. 

Any one who will take the trouble to watch the 
motions of insects will not fail to observe their sur- 
prising strength of muscle, The astonishing leaps 
taken by some, and the- power of suspending them- 
selves, without any apparent adequate support, pos- 
sessed by others, must often come before our notice. 
To account for this power, it is only necessary to 
examine the muscles of a caterpillar, by means of a 
microscope: they will be found to consist of innume- 
rable threads, crossing each other in all directions, 
and resembling in their texture the finest lace-work. 

The impatience of confinement manifested by these 
creatures is shown in an instance recorded by 
Résel, in which the caterpillar constructed a ladder of 
silken ropes, in order to ascend the smooth surface of 
the interior of a drinking-glass, in which it had been 
placed. It is also difficult to retain the insect in® 
box of any description, for it quickly perforates it, or 
finds the means of escaping at the lid. 

A pollard-willow is perhaps the most usual habita- 
tion of these caterpillars, though they are also to be 
found in the oak, ash, poplar, &c 





Brastpas, being bit by a mouse he had caught, let it slip 
out of his fingers: * No creature,” said he, “is so contemp- 
tible, but what thay provide for its own safety, if it have 
courage.”"——PLUTARCH. 


—— 
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